CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE
stained-glass windows. Every face was craned to-
wards the stage.
This stage was a strange sight. It had a back-
ground portraying crudely-painted trees and moun-
tains, suggestive of a drop scene in vaudeville. It
was gay with festoons of artificial flowers. On the
left there was a placard, Traise the Lord,' on the
right another placard bearing the mystic words
Tilling Station* -< words whose purpose I did not
comprehend* Above this stage, in a balcony, was
assembled a choir of about forty men and women.
And crowning everything was the brilliantly illumi-
nated picture of Jesus Christ*
I studied that picture. As a work of art, it was
atrocious, but there was an expression on the face
which caused one to pause - an expression of gentle
bewilderment. The eyes seemed to scan the crowd -
so fiercely welded in His worship. They seemed to
light on the loud-speakers, on the silver band, on the
painted children, on the vast music-hall apparatus
gathered together for His glory* And His eyes were
puzzled*
So, I must confess, were mine* My attention had
been drawn back to the stage by a further burst of
applause* Looking down, one observed that a child
about four years old was mounting the steps. It
advanced to the centre of the stage, bowed with all
the self-possession of the conventional infant-
prodigy, and began to speak.
What happened then was so revolting that I am
not sure if 1 can accurately repprt it* I hold the
belief that it is criminal, in any circumstance, to fill